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EDITORIALS 


CA BOARD—tThe privilege of attending an NCA 
N Board Meeting is an experience that should hap- 
pen at least once to every one interested in the 
canning industry. To do so means an automatic in- 
crease in respect for this great organization and the 
work horses who make it tick. Here we find able 
minds and willing hands from every canning state, 
pooling their efforts with an experienced, conscientious 
staff, to build a better canning industry. After listen- 
ing to the various committee and staff reports, and 
after personal conversations with a riumber of these 
key men the past two days, it’s rather impossible to 
think of anything else. And surely nothing else could 
be more important. 


PRICE SUSPENSION—In contrast to Board meet- 
ings of the immediate past, this meeting was notable 
for its complete lack of government speakers. Not a 
single one appeared on the program. It was readily 
apparent that there existed a general feeling that 
except for price control, and barring a steel strike, the 
Defense Program is well in hand. When past Presi- 
dent Henry Taylor finished his reports of his testimony 
before the House Committee on Banking and Currency, 
calling for suspension of ceilings on canned foods, 
many delegates felt there was a good chance that this 
burden, too, would soon be lifted from the shoulders of 
the industry. The Association testimony, presented by 
Mr. Taylor, was a masterpiece, and seemingly unan- 
swerable, and was sympathetically received by the 
Congressional Committee. 


However, it was soon apparent that OPS intended 
to make a fight to retain these controls. On the morn- 
ing of the second day of the Board meeting, Washing- 
ton papers, and undoubtedly other papers throughout 
the country, carried headlines proclaiming the fact 
that a price increase of from 1 cent to 2 cents per can 
had been approved for canned foods. As most canners 
know, these headlines referred to the margin relief 
granted wholesalers. They should know, also, that this 
is » political move to weaken the industry’s case before 
Congress. They should know, also, the order as it 
sta ds today can reflect little relief to the wholesaler, 
fo: the chains and retailers are not included. Try to 
im: vine, if you will, the wholesaler squeezed, though 
he nay be, between ceilings and costs, raising his 
pri-os to his retailers when the chains must still sell 
at ie lower ceiling. 


! ARNINGS STANDARD—So the picture with re- 
Spe. to price control isn’t quite as bright as it may 
See::, having read Mr. Taylor’s report. One other 
ang’. is that as the Administration makes increasing 
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use of this agency for political purposes, the exodus of 
able men from that agency, which has already begun, 
is bound to increase, and should Congress fail to recog- 
nize the industry plight, the going might very well get 
tougher and tougher. To lessen this effect, canners 
are advised to fill out promptly the forms being sent 
them by the agency to determine the industry earn- 
ings’ standard under the Johnston formula. This is 
the formula that prohibits the agency from establish- 
ings ceilings that reflect earnings below 85% of the best 
three years, 1946 through 1949. In addition to the 
forms, the agency will send men out into the field to 
collect samples of this information from canners’ rec- 
ords. Not all canners will be visited, but those who 
are, are asked to supply this information to the best 
of their ability. 


REASONS WHY—Individual canners are asked to 
contact their Congressman in support of the NCA 
drive for price suspension. On another page of this 
issue the Amendment proposed by NCA to the Defense 
Production Act is reprinted. On that same page also 
will be found some of the pertinent questions asked 
Mr. Taylor by the Committee. Below in a nutshell are 
the points stressed in the formal presentation. Most 
canners know this story well. The important point is 
to see that your representatives understand the situa- 
tion. Get that letter off with the information today. 


WHY CANNED FOOD PRICE CONTROLS ARE 
UNWARRANTED 


Canned food prices are not, have not been, and will 
not exercise any inflationary pressure. Here are the 
facts— 

1. Production of canned fruits, juices, and vege- 
tables last year was the greatest in history—over 300,- 
000,000 cases. 


2. Supplies on hand April 1 of this year were the 
largest in history—101,000,000 cases. 

3. Supplies are so great the Department of Agri- 
culture has recommended a 15 percent decrease in pro- 
cessing vegetable tonnage for this year. 


4. The BLS retail price index of canned fruits and 
vegetables has been, since 1947, consistently under the 
index of the cost of living and under the all food index. 
Canned fruits and vegetables today are 24 points under 
the cost of living index and 64 points under the all 
foods index. 


5. Only 12 percent of the pack of canned fruits and 
vegetables is now selling at ceiling prices. 


6. Canned foods meet the suspension standards of 
OPS. 
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MAURICE SIEGEL 


LEROY V. STRASBURGER 


THE FINER SENSES 


Food regulation under the Food, Drug and Cosmetic 
Act of 1938 may perhaps be better understood if re- 
course is had to the dictionary definitions of some of 
the common terms employed. Their study will estab- 
lish a background for the present regulatory restric- 
tions. 


Food is defined as “that which is eaten and drunk 
or absorbed for the growth and repair of the organ- 
isms and the maintenance of life’. Wholesome is de- 
fined as “being in health, properly healthy”. Synonyms 
of healthy are “healthful, hygienic, sanitary and whole- 
some”. To complete the frame work it is necessary 
to define sanitary. According to the dictionary, sani- 
tary means that which “pertains to health, not injuri- 
ous to health, hygienic”. The antonym of sanitary is 
“unhealthy, insanitary”’. 


It is now possible to define a wholesome food as one 
that will promote and sustain health and have the dual 
properties of being both healthful and sanitary. In 
regulatory parlance, however, food is defined as “arti- 
cles used for food or drink for man or other animals 
and the component parts of any such article’. Pre- 
sumably this legal definition is premised upon the fact 
that all food is wholesome unless it is in violation of 
any of the restrictions placed upon it. 


The restrictions imposed upon food become signifi- 
cant and their implications when expressions similar 
to the following are cited as reasons for removing the 
food from normal channels of distribution: (1) That 
it contains a poisonous or deleterious substance which 
may render it injurious to health, (2) That the food 
consists in whole or in part of a filth, putrid or decom- 
posed substance, or that it is otherwise unfit for food, 
(3) That it has been prepared, packed or held under 
insanitary conditions whereby it may have become 
contaminated with filth. 


The esthetic or fine senses of the consumer are pro- 
foundly effected by these implications, particularly 
where reference is made to the decomposed food and 
to lack of hygiene in the manufacturing plant produc- 


ing it. There may have been no alteration in the 


outward appearance of the food. The presence of for- 
eign or extraneous matter or unsatisfactory conditions 
of manufacture or storage are not generally estab- 
lished by a rapid visual appraisal of the product. 


It is informative but quite disturbing to peruse the 
libel cases published in the “Notices of Judgment under 
the Federal Food, Drug & Cosmetic Act’ that had been 
instituted by U. S. Attorneys in the Federal District 
Courts throughout the country. A survey made of 
these “Notices” covering a period of some 10 years, 
reveals an appalling destruction of food. U.S. Mar- 
shall acting upon court instruction has destroyed 
literally thousands of bags of flour, dried beans, coffee, 
sugar, nuts, spices of all description, tons of butter, 
candy and cheese, thousands of gallons of cream, tons 
of bread, cake, crackers, thousands of cases of spinach, 
greens, asparagus, tomatoes, puree, paste, soup, catsup 
and sundry other items. 


All branches of the food industry have suffered from 
these losses. How long can such wasteful practices 
persist? Much of it arises from carelessness or negli- 
gence. It emphasizes the need for better and more 
effective quality control. 


Although there has been some unjustified criticism 
of the authors’ treatment of the problem, it stands to 
reason that the regulatory officials are well aware of the 
situation as evidenced by the cases cited in the “‘Notices 
of Judgment’. Our discussions in the past have been 
based essentially upon findings of fact produced in 
actual court cases. 


Most food manufacturers have gone all out today to 
protect their product, their good name and the con- 
sumer. They are diligent in their every effort to main- 
tain high standards of quality and have not spared 
expense to modernize and improve their plants. One 
thoughtless or careless employee can thwart these 
efforts. Continued vigilance is the responsibilty of 
management. 
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National Canners 


Association Board Meeting 


*54 CONVENTION 


The Board of Directors of the Na- 
tional Canners Association, meeting at 
the Statler Hotel, Washington, Monday 
and Tuesday, May 19 and 20, approved 
the report of the Convention Committee 
recommending that the 1954 Convention 
be held in Atlantic City. 


As is well known, the 1953 Conven- 
tion will be held in Chicago, with the Ad- 
ministrative Council meeting on Thurs- 
day, February 19, the Board of Directors 
February 20, Opening General Session 
on February 21, and with the Labora- 
tory, Raw Products and Fishery Prod- 
ucts Conferences scheduled for Sunday 
and Monday, February 22 and 23. Seri- 
ous consideration was given to Miami 
for the 1954 meeting, but a long list of 
obstacles were encountered, making that 
city unsuitable. 

The business of the board proceeded 
smoothly and with precision, under the 
expert guidance of President Fred Heinz. 
Ample time was provided for personal 
contact, social and otherwise. And speak- 
ing of social contact, the entire board, 
administrative council and guests were 
entertained by Mr. and Mrs. Carlos 
Campbell at their home in Arlington, 
Virginia. Once again the Campbell luck 
held out against threatening weather for 
this most delightful occasion. 

In other actions, the Board 2—Ap- 
proved sale of the old Western Labora- 
tory properties; 3—Approved appoint- 
ments to the Arbitration Board; 4— 
Directed that there be no change in the 
“hands-off” policy of the Association 
with respect to freight rates; 5—Directed 
that the Association officially observe 
Nicholas Appert’s 200th birthday, which 
falls in October of this year; and 6— 
Elected Carleton A. Friday, Friday Can- 
nine Corporation, New Richmond, Wis- 
consin; George Gooding, California Pack- 
ing Corporation, San Francisco; and 
A. 0. Verbeke, Libby, McNeill & Libby, 
Chicago to fill vacancies on the Executive 
Committee. 


COMMITTEE REPORTS 


The Board heard reports from the fol- 
lowin » committees: 


PUSLIC RELATIONS — Henry P. 


Cannon, II, Chairman, said that this 
comin ttee has asked the staff to catalog 
publ’ relations activities up to date, so 
that \\e committee can study thoroughly 
befo. veecommending a program. 


PI CUREMENT—Alfred J. Stokely, 
Chai: van, suggested that canners con- 
tact committee immediately when 


havi trouble. The Quartermaster, he 
said, as shown a willingness to talk 
thine over. Had this been done last 
year cany of the grievances could have 
been oned out. 


TI’. PLATE—Oliver J. Willits, Chair- 
man «ivanced that the latest can order 
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just about puts us back on a pre-war 
basis, except for coatings. Even further 
relaxations are indicated, he said, pro- 
vided of course, there’s no steel strike. 


HOME ECONOMICS — Katherine R. 
Smith, Director, told of a new mat serv- 
ice, providing canned food recipes for 
the small town weekly newspapers. This 
service is, of course, being continued in 
the metropolitan dailies. 


RESEARCH —Dr. E. J. Cameron, 
Director of the Washington Laboratory, 
gave a layman’s report of the present 
status of processing by radiation. Com- 
plete text in next week’s issue. Labora- 
tories are carrying on a program of re- 
search but don’t expect to have this over 
night. Don’t buy any million dollar 
equipment. At present if all difficulties 
were solved it would cost from a quarter 
to 3 million dollars to equip a 1 line pea 
cannery. 


RAW PRODUCTS—Stanley Macklem, 
Chairman, said the program of this com- 
mittee is to help develop new varieties, 
improve existing varieties, and to de- 
velop mechanical equipment to reduce 
harvesting costs. At present there are 
four major projects: 1—A study of pea 
plant population and plant spacing; 2— 
Development of precision planters for 
vegetable crops; 3—Suitability of pres- 
ent bean varieties for mechanical har- 
vesters; 4—New types of equipment for 
more adequate spray coverage of row 
crops. 

Dr. C. H. Mahoney, Director of the 
Division, warned canners to be aprehen- 
sive about the type of chemicals used on 
canning crops, to obtain insect and dis- 
ease control. The lack of any regulation 
from Food and Drug, he said, may cause 
agricultural colleges to withdraw all sug- 
gestions and recommendations. It is 
industry’s job, he said, to persuade Food 

‘and Drug officials to cooperate with 
states to put up sample packs of crops 
sprayed or dusted with the different 
chemicals, and to make flavor evalua- 
tions. Dr. Mahoney said that because it 
is fundamentally an agricultural prob- 
lem, it should be supported by tax money. 


LABELLING—C. Meryl] Sullivan, Di- 
rector of the labelling program, told the 
Board it’s time for canners to stop talk- 
ing about the labelling program and put 
it into practice. 


ECONOMICS OUTLOOK — Howard 
L. Stier, Director of the NCA Division 
of Statistics, whose weight is being felt 
increasingly in all divisions, gave an in- 
teresting talk on the economic outlook 
for the next three months or so. De- 
mand is expected to continue strong, bol- 
stered by the defense program with its 
high wages—savings are large, and 
debts have been decreased. An interest- 
ing feature of his talk, based on income 
and population increase, had to do with 
the sales potentials in certain areas of 


the country. The Far West, the South- 
east, and the Northwest, he said, are the 
most promising from that standpoint. 
Nevertheless he warned canners to pre- 
pare for a buyer’s market, reminding 
them that many of their salesmen have 
never operated in that kind of a market. 


COUNSEL—Chief Counsel, H. Thomas 
Austern, in speaking of the recent deci- 
sion by a circuit court upholding a can- 
ner’s right to refuse entry to Food and 
Drug Inspectors under certain condi- 
tions, advised canners not to argue with 
the Traffic Cop. The decision, as most 
canners know, has been appealed to the 
Supreme Court. He spoke also of a new 
theory on fill of container being tested 
by Food and Drug. This involves meas- 
uring the fill of container in commercial 
packs for a period of four of five years, 
determining the variation, and checking 
questionable cases against this variation. 

One of Mr. Austern’s associates, who 
had been active on industry’s side in the 
steel case, presented a most interesting 
report of the details of those proceedings. 


GUEST SPEAKERS 

Ned Brooks, NBC radio news commen- 
tator, gave the Board a birds-eye view 
of the behind the scenes picture of Wash- 
ington. His talk was interesting and 
well received. 

M. Cleon Skousen, Executive Secre- 
tary of the Brigham Young University 
Alumni Association, and an FBI opera- 
tive for many years, provided a delight- 
ful change in pace in the program. He 
delivered probably one of the most im- 
pressive talks ever presented to a busi- 
ness organization. His subject “The 
secret weapon of Communism”, had to 
do basically, with the incompatibility of 
Communism and Religion. He charged 
that the philosophy of Nietzsche (Super- 
man) had brought the world to the brink 
of destruction, and that the philosophy of 
Marx, that there is no God, and that we 
are acountable to no one for our actions, 
has been openly taught in our colleges 
to two generations of Americans. His 
was a stirring call for a return to Chris- 
tian principles and Christian thinking. 


PRICE SUSPENSION 

We have held this report on price 
suspension to the last purposely for em- 
phasis. Actually it is the combined 
effort of the Legislative Committee’s In- 
terim Chairman Henry P. Taylor; War 
Mobilization Committee Chairman Louis 
Ratzesberger, Jr.; and the OPS Steering 
Committee Chairman A. E. Brown. How- 
ever, aside from price suspension, Mr. 
Brown reported the activities of the 
Steering Committee in connection with 
revising the Fruit and Vegetable Orders 
for 1952. Many, many hours, days and 
nights were spent in this effort, and it is 
expected that the pea order will be ready 
late this week or early the following 


(Continued on Page 19) 
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Program Institute of Food Technologists--Annual Meeting 


Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids, Michigan 
June 8-12, 1952 


The following is but a partial listing of a total of 123 scien- 
tific papers to be delivered at the Annual Meeting of the Insti- 
tute of Food Technologists. Only those papers thought to be 
of special interest to canners and freezers are listed. As usual 
there are many social events scheduled beginning Sunday eve- 
ning. There are luncheons and dinners galore, most important 
of which are the Babcock Award Luncheon at 12:15 P.M. Tues- 
day, June 10 in the Continental Room, and the Nicolas Appert 
Award Dinner at 6:30 P.M. the same day, in the Black and 
Silver Room of the Civic Auditorium. 

Registration begins at noon Sunday, June 8, in the Lobby of 
the Pantlind Hotel and continues Monday morning in the Civic 
Auditorium where most of the meetings will be held. The 
Auditorium is adjacent and connected by a tunnel with the Pant- 
lind Hotel. 

The following subjects will be discussed in technical sessions: 


GENERAL SESSION—Monday, A.M. 

Greetings from the Great Lakes Section, IFT—Wakefield 

The Food Technologist in Modern Industry—Frey 

Current Developments in the Privileges and Responsibilties of 
Food Technologists—Kegan 

Relationship of a Consultant to the Food Industry—Miner 

Marketing Research as an Aid in the Technical Development of 
Food Products—Napier 


FRUIT PRODUCTS—Monday, P.M. 


Gelation and Clarification in Concentrated Citrus Juices; III. 
Effect of Heat Treatment of Valencia Orange and Duncan 
Grapefruit Juices Prior to Concentration — Atkins, Rouse, 
Huggart, Moore and Wenzel 

Nitrogenous Constituents in Citrus Juices—Underwood, Beavens 
and Rockland 

Studies on the Recovery of Essence from Citrus Juices—Veld- 
huis, Morgan, Eskew and Phillips 

Evaluation of a Rapid Method for Estimating Pectic Substances 
in Citrus Juices—Dietz and Rouse 

A Method for the Removal of Peel Oil from Citrus Juices and 
Process Liquids—Wolford, Patton and McNary 

Examination of Citrus Juices Processed from Parathion-Sprayed 
Fruits—Olsen, Stearns and Hendrickson 

Yeast Spoilage of Citrus Products—Recca and Mrak 

Changes in Red Cherries Caused by Bruising, Cooling and Soak- 
ing—Whittenberger and Hills 

Preservation of Color in Red Sour Cherries with Phytates— 
Cohee and Nelson 

Some Effects of Bruising on the Yield and Quality of Canned 
Montmorency Cherries—Hills, Whittenberger, Robertson and 
Case 


MEAT PRODUCTS—Monday, P.M. 

Tenderness of Beef: I. Rate of Heat Penetration—Paul, Bratz- 
ler, Farwell and Knight 

The Effect of Fluctuating Storage Temperature on the Quality 
of Stored Frozen Foods—Winter, Hustrulid, Noble and Ross 

Experimental Use of Antibiotics in Flesh Food Preservation— 
Tarr, Southcott and Bissett 


CHEMICALS AND ADDITIVES IN FOODS—Monday, P.M. 

The Activities of the National Research Council’s Food Protec- 
tion Committee—Longenecker 

Toxicity Testing of Chemical Additives—Maynard 

The Legal Framework of the Problem—Austern 

Functional Additives in Foods—Frey 


THE USE OF FLEXIBLE MATERIALS IN FOOD PACK- 
AGING—Monday, P.M. 


A survey of Times and Temperatures in the Transportation, 
Storage and Distribution of Frozen Foods-—Dykstra 


FOOD RESEARCH PLANNING—Tuesday A.M. 


Types of Foods for Disaster Feeding—Hundley 

Geriatric Food Planning—Horwitt 

Increasing Population and Food Trends—Schultz 

The Research Laboratory:Its Function in the Control of Food 
Products—Johnston 

The Development of New Food Products—Stevens 


ENZYMES—Tuesday 


The Application of Enzymes to Corn Syrup Production— 
Langlois 


Pectic Enzymes—Smythe 


Recent Developments in the Chemistry of Some Enzymes and 
their Action as Related to Fruits—Jansen 

FOOD ENGINEERING—Tuesday, A.M. 

Application of Low-Cost, High-Capacity Classification, Thicken- 
ing and Separation of Solids in the Food Industry—Dahlstrom 

The Practical Application of Time and Motion Study Technics 
as Used in General Foods—Pratt 

Factors in the Selection and Design of a Spray Dryer—Laster 


COMMITTEE ON CITRUS TECHNOLOGY—Tuesday A.M. 


FOOD RESEARCH PLANNING—Tuesday, P.M. 
Food Planning for Infant Feeding—Coover 
Requirements of the Armed Forces—Shaunesey 
Food Research in Government Laboratories—Hilbert 
New Food Products (Exhibit)—Howe 


FROZEN FOODS—Tuesday, P.M. 


Filleting Fish and Freezing the Fillets—Lemon 
Concentrated Frozen Milk—Doan 


FERMENTED FOOD PRODUCTS—Tuesday, P.M. 


The Pectolytic Activity of Species of the Genus Bacillus—Nortje 
and Vaughn 

The Effect of Essential Oils on the Inhibition and Thermal Re- 
sistance of Micro-Organisms in Acid Food Products—Ander- 
son, Esselen and Handleman 

Role of Vitamins in Cucumber Fermentation—Rosen and Fabian 

A Preliminary Investigation on the Microbiology and Chemistry 
of Cucumber Stock for Sweet pickles—Jones 

Factors Affecting the Bacterial Flora in Fermenting Vegetables 
—Pederson and Albury 

Pectolytic Enzymes of Garlic—Miskow and Fabian 


FOOD PLANT SANITATION—Tuesday, P.M. 
Food Plant Problems in Indiana—McArdle, Gaylord and Des- 


rosier 


MILK AND EGGS—Wednesday, A.M. 


FLAVOR ANALYSIS AND FOOD ACCEPTANCE—Wednes- 
day, A.M. 


The Taste Interrelationship Between Monosodium Glutamate 
and Sucrose—Lockhart and Stanford 

Does Pepper Contribute to Food Preferences?—Girardot and 
Peryam 

What Makes Flavor Leadership?—Sjostrom and Cairncross 


CONTROL OF MICROORGANISMS IN FOODS—Wednesiay, 
A.M. 

Autosterilization of Thermophilic Spores in Canned Foods |)ur- 
ing Storage at Temperatures Below the Growth Range— 
Pearce and Wheaton 

Thermal Resistance of Leuconostoc, Lactobacilli and Yeasts i 
Single Strength Orange Juice and 42° Brix Orange Concen- 
trate—Murdock, Troy and Folinazzo 


(Continued on Page 25) 
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Quality Control Suggestions for the Small Canner 


PART II—The Important Features of A Quality Control Program With Special 
Reference To Corn And Peas. 


Let us next consider the actual checks 
that should be made from the raw prod- 
uct to the finished can item. Since the 
two most widely canned products in Wis- 
consin are peas and corn, I will attempt 
to outline the various check points to be 
considered using these items as examples. 
Similar setups can of course be used for 
other items packed. 


In any canned product, the first thing 
to consider is the raw product. The Field 
Department is responsible for seeing that 
the crops are properly cared for during 
the growing season and that the product 
is harvested at the proper time. How- 
ever, it is quite likely that the Quality 
Control Department, as an off season job, 
may be called upon to make soil checks 
and recommendations regarding fertil- 
ization in accordance with these checks. 
Also, they may be called upon to make 
seed germination tests in the case of 
doubtful seed, although if seed is pur- 
chased from reputable seed companies, 
these tests are usually not necessary. The 
Field Department together with Quality 
Control may wish to cooperate in field 
trial work, but this is one of the items 
that will come as the program progresses. 


Although the Field Department is re- 
sponsible for harvesting the raw product, 
the Quality Control Department should 
be responsible for checking and segregat- 
ing the incoming raw product. This 
means that an adequate representative 
sample of the raw product must be ob- 
tained for checking. In the case of peas, 
this is best done at the viner, inasmuch 
as the maturity of the peas will vary, de- 
pending upon the position from which 
they are taken at the viner. For this 
reason, the samples should be accumu- 
lated from all field boxes in a given load 
in order to be sure of a representative 
sample. The sample from the load may 
then be checked for maturity by one of 
the several methods available, such as 
the Tenderometer, Texture Meter, Size 
Grader or Brine Flotation Test. Also 
the |oad should be checked for excessive 
amounts of thistles or other weed ma- 
teri:! as well as for viner damage. 


1 the case of corn, maturity tests are 
best made on the basis of loads as they 


are veceived at the plant. Maturity 
chec':s of the loads should be made from 
rep: sentative samples by means of one 
of © tests available such as Brown 
1, Steinlite, succulometer, refractive 
ind or thumbnail test. It is not the 


Purse of this paper to discuss the rela- 
tive ‘.erits of the above-mentioned tests, 
but his information may be obtained 
fron: sources such as N.C.A. or suppliers 
of sch equipment. 
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By O. F. HUNZIKER 
Research Division, 
Continental Can Co., Inc. 


After field grading, the lots of product, 
whether peas or corn, should be segre- 
gated according to their maturity and 
quality. The segregation by field grade 
should be maintained throughout the en- 
tire canning operation. Obviously, the 
less grades involved, the easier will be 
the job of maintaining this segregation. 
This, of course, should be considered in 
formulating the specifications for field 
grades. It should be realized that these 
tests must be objective in nature, inas- 
much as many canneries are paying the 
farmer on the basis of the field grade. 
Field grades may be designated by let- 
ters or numbers indicating such matur- 
ities as Very Young, Young, Slightly 
Mature and Mature. Also, cases may 
arise where other factors of quality in 
addition to maturity are involved such 
as excessive thistles in peas and ear 
worm or borer infestation in corn. 


In raw product handling, the time be- 
tween harvesting and canning is of 
course a very important factor, espe- 
cially in the case of peas. Schedules 
must be set up and maintained and rota- 
tion of raw stock is imperative. 


CONTROL OF PLANT OPERATIONS 


PEAS — Checks of the entire plant 
equipment should be made before the 
start of operations each day in order to 
be sure that the previous day’s cleanup 
has been adequate. In the case of peas, 
the first plant operation is usually the 
dry cleaning and initial wash. These 
operations should be checked to be sure 
that they are operating at peak efficiency 
in order to eliminate as much of the 
original extraneous material as possible. 
Adequate fresh water should be added 
continuously to the original wash water 
during the day’s operation and the equip- 
ment should be cleaned and replenished 
with fresh water during each shut-down 
period. 


The size grading operation should be 
checked regularly to be sure that there is 
no carryover in the various sieve sizes 
and that the screens are kept in good 
repair. Blanching schedules should be 
set up and records of the blanching time 
and temperatures kept by the operating 
personnel. Blanchers should be watched 
to see that they are not overloaded and 
to be sure that excessive foam does not 
develop in order to prevent the buildup 
of themophilic organisms. An adequate 
supply of fresh water should be added 
to the blancher at all times and the water 


should be changed during all shut-down 
periods. The water used for the blanchers 
should be checked regularly for total 
hardness and control of the hardness 
maintained by the use of water softeners, 
if necessary. Adequate washing of the 
peas should be accomplished immediately 
after blanching. 


The quality grading system should be 
checked for salt percentage, efficiency of 
pea separation, temperature of the peas 
entering the grader and salt removal 
from the peas after grading. It is im- 
portant that records regarding the oper- 
ation of this equipment be kept so that 
the final quality of the product may be 
checked back against the conditions un- 
der which it was quality graded. In this 
way, information will be accumulated 
which can be used to improve the effi- 
ciency of the operation. 


The last operations prior to canning, 
in the case of peas, should consist of in- 
spection and final wash. The method of 
controlling these operations are self-evi- 
dent, but we cannot emphasize too 
strongly the necessity for a final fresh 
water wash of the product prior to filling. 


CORN—In the case of corn, husking is 
the first operation to be considered. The 
equipment should of course be checked 
to be sure that needless waste is not 
being incurred by excessive butting and 
if possible counters should be placed on 
the huskers so that their production can 
be checked. The trimming and sorting 
operations must be carefully watched in 
order to be sure that a quality product 
can be packed and also to eliminate ex- 
cessive waste at this point. The danger 
of ear worm and borer infestation can- 
not be over-emphasized and any badly 
infested load can easily be spotted at this 
point and should be eliminated if pos- 
sible. Also some sorting of the product 
with regard to maturity can be made if 
both whole kernel and cream style corn 
are being packed. After the initial in- 
spection, adequate washing of the husked 
ears is preferable, before cutting. 


In the case of cream style corn, the 
cobs should be checked to be sure that 
the maximum amount of material is 
being removed from the cobs without 
imparing the quality of the product. 
The cut corn cleaners should be checked 
to be sure that they are cleaned regu- 
larly so that they maintain their effi- 
ciency. 

The sugar and starch used in the batch 
mixers should be low in thermophiles. 
This is usually controlled by purchasing 
sugar and starch from suppliers accord- 
ing to specifications. One of the most 
important operations at the batch mixer 
is the checking of the product viscosity. 
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Such means as the viscosimeter, consis- 
tometer, funnel check and spoon check 
may be used. Formulations should be set 
up by the Quality Control Department 
for the batch mix, but these of course 
will have to be varied depending upon 
the maturity of corn entering the batch 
mixer. Washed, drained residue or cream 
to kernel ratio checks should be made on 
the product at this point in order to be 
sure that the correct relationship be- 
tween the kernels and the cream is main- 
tained. Specific temperatures should be 
set up for the batch mixer and the oper- 
‘ ating personnel should record the tem- 
peratures of each batch before it is 
transferred to the creaming tank. 


The holding or creaming tanks should 
be checked for proper agitation to be 
sure that the kernels are held in suspen- 
sion but that the agitation does not in- 
corporate too much air into the product 
at this point. The temperature of the 
product in this equipment should be 
checked regularly. Consistency regula- 
tors such as the DeZurik may be used be- 
tween the creaming tank and the filler. 
Such equipment will materially assist 
the canner in obtaining a more uniform 
consistency of the final product. It 
should be remembered, however, that in 
order for this equipment to function 
properly, the consistency of the product 
entering the regulator should be as close 
as possible to the desired final consis- 
tency, but always slightly on the heavy 
side. 


In the case of whole kernel corn, the 
cutters should be set to get the maximum 
depth of cut consistent with good quality 
and the cut product should be checked 
to be sure that the cutting knives are 
operating properly. Final inspection and 
final rinse are also just as important as 
in the pea canning operation. 


BRINE 


Brine formulations for both peas and 
corn should be designated by Quality 
Control after consultation with Manage- 
ment regarding the desires of their trade. 
Water for pea brine should be softened 
if necessary. Brine for both peas and 
whole kernel corn should be held as near 
the boiling point as possible and regular 
checks of the brine temperature at the 
filler should be made and_ recorded. 
Again the sugar used in making the 
brine should be low in thermophiles, and 
therefore should be purchased according 
to specifications. Fill checks should be 
made regularly at the filler in order to 
be sure that the cans are neither under 
nor over filled to any great extent. 
Specifications for fill, of course, must 
comply with the Federal requirements. 
Closing temperatures should be con- 
trolled and in the case of No. 10 w.k. 
corn, blanching of the corn prior to fill- 
ing or exhausting of the cans after filling 
must be employed to prevent buckles. In 
the case of smaller size cans of w.k. corn, 
the last fresh water rinse should be hot 


(Continued on Page 20) 
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THE CROCER PROFITS 

WHEN HE FEATURES 
PROCESSED BY THE 

INDEPENDENT CANNE 


Four of the nation’s leading marketing experts who conducted the Sales Train- 
ing Institute for the canning industry at the University of Wisconsin School 
of Commerce with the cooperation of the Wisconsin Canners Association last 
week. Left to right, Watson Rogers, president of the National Food Brokers 
Association, Howard L. Stier, director, division of statistics, National Canners 
Association, Roy O. Harb, national sales service manager Red and White Corp., 
Chicago and Harold H. Jaeger, director of the Marketing Bureau of the Can 


Manufacturers Institute. 


Wisconsin Canners Sales Training Institute 


Five of the nation’s top-flight market- 
ing experts acted as discussion leaders 
for forty canner-students at the Second 
Annual Sales Training Institute for the 
canning industry held May 7, 8, and 9 
at the University of Wisconsin in co- 
cperation with the Wisconsin Canners 
Association. The all-day sessions took 
the form of a lecture presentation by 
each of the experts, followed by an open 
seminar discussion of the subject, in 
which the students freely participated. 

The five marketing experts who pre- 
sented the main subjects for study and 
led the discussions were: Dr. R. N. Mc- 
Murry, President of R. N. McMurry & 
Co., Chicago, on “The Psychology of 
Selling”; Harold L. Stier, Director of the 
Division of Statistics, National Canners 
Association, on “Use of Statistics in 
Selling Foods”; Watson Rogers, Presi- 
dent of the National Food Brokers Asso- 
ciation, on “Broker Relations”; Harold 
H. Jaeger, Director of the Marketing 
Bureau of the Can Manufacturers Insti- 
tute, on “Commodity Promotion” and 
Ray O. Harb, National Sales Service 
Manager of the Red and White Stores, 
Chicago, on “Techniques of Merchandis- 
ing Canned Foods.” 


Marvin Verhulst, Executive Secretary 
of the Wisconsin Canners Association, 


Madison, welcomed the students, and 
Prof. Reid A. Bryson, Associate Profes- 
sor of Meteorology at the University, 
spoke on the “Use of Weather and Cli- 
matic Information” in food growing and 
processing. 

Dr. McMurry said that, though the 
housewife is the main target for con- 
sumer sales, she also creates the sales 
campaigns which sell to herself the mil- 
lion and one things she buys from Amer- 
ican industry. Effective sales efforts are 
built on her tastes and whims. 


Canners and their brokers should be 
partners in the distribution of processed 
foods, Watson Rogers told the class. He 
emphasized the importance of canners 
maintaining a continuous flow of their 
products rather than a spasmodic supply. 
If this means reducing the distribution 
area somewhat, then cut down on the 
area, he recommended. Such a program 
makes possible more intensive promotion 
in local markets, he said. 


“Statistics are a valuable tool in sell- 
ing foods and in estimating consumer 
buying trends,” Dr. Stier declared. When 
properly interpreted, statistics can |e- 
come a valuable adjunct to company 
operation by graphically portraying mar- 


(Continued on Page 21) 
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WHOLESALERS GET RELIEF 


Caught in the price squeeze, whole- 
sale grocers took their problems to the 
Oftice of Price Stabilization to show that 
earnings are “markedly” lower. This 
week OPS authorized a slight increase in 
wholesalers’ mark-ups on sales of cer- 
tain canned fruits and vegetables, sub- 
ject to review and adjustment, based on 
results of the agency’s pre-Korean food 
price margin survey now underway. The 
higher wholesale mark-ups apply to can- 
ned fruit cocktail, pineapple, peaches and 
pears, corn, green beans, tomatoes and 
tomato juice. 

The action was taken in Amendment 
13 to CPR 14, effective May 20, and 
allows wholesalers in computing ceilings 
for items in categories 12 and 33 to use 
mark-ups which equal those provided in 
the regulation for fruits and vegetables 
in categories 11 and 32 respectively. 

The agency estimates that only a 
slight increase at retail will result. 

In the same amendment wholesale gro- 
cers who buy merchandise in bulk and 
packaging it for resale, are authorized to 
add the cost of the container in excess 
of 5c, and of the shipping carton, where 
used. Previously there had been no 
allowance for container and carton cost 
for merchandise packaged by wholesalers 
in drums, kegs, gallon jars, ete. 


FREEZERS OPPOSE CONTROLS 


Opposition to continued price control 
in the frozen food industry was ex- 
pressed to the House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee by C. L. Snavely, Presi- 
dent, National Association of Frozen 
Food Packers. His testimony was pre- 
sented May 16 as the Committee 
continued hearings on the Defense Pro- 
duction Act of 1950, as amended. 


Mr. Snavely supported and amplified 
the position taken previously by the 
N.A.F.F.P. Board of Directors in adopt- 
ing a resolution calling for suspension of 
frozen food price control. In reviewing 
the present situation, he called attention 
to the current stock position of the in- 
dustry, and the big increases in produc- 
tion, both of which have eliminated 
inflationary factors in frozen food mar- 
keting. He also cited retail price data 
showing that retail prices of frozen 
fruits and vegetables hve been declining 
since December, 1950. He continued with 
ar port on N.A.F.F.P. survey which in- 
dic' d that items representing 82 percent 
of vozen fruits and vegetables are sell- 
Ing >elow ceiling at the packer level. 

‘’. Snavely emphasized that “under 
the American system, and in the condi- 
tio: . in which this industry is now oper- 
atit, the burden should be upon the 
Go. rnment to justify continuance of 
con vols, and that it should have the posi- 
tive obligation to suspend those which 
are jot needed.” 
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CRAVER HEADS CANCO SALES 


T. E. Alwyn, Vice-President in Charge 
of Sales, has announced the appointment 
of D. B. Craver as General Manager 
of Sales of the American Can Company 
with offices in New York. Mr. Craver 
has been associated with Canco for more 
than 20 years, previously in Chicago as 
Manager of Sales for the Central Divi- 
sion. His new appointment fills a va- 
cancy created last year when Mr. Alwyn 
was elected Vice-President. Mr. Craver 
started with the company as a clerk in 
Baltimore and subsequently was made 
District Sales Manager in Philadelphia, 
and later held a similar position for the 
Northern New Jersey area. He was 
appointed Sales Division Manager in 
Chicago in 1947. 


HINES-PARK ELECTION 


Roy H. Park was reelected President 
of Hines-Park Foods, Inc., following a 
reelection of the Board of Directors at 
the annual stockholders meeting at the 
corporation’s new headquarters in Ithaca, 
New York, this week. Other officers of 
the corporation, also reelected, are: 
James H. Black, Vice-President, Chi- 
cago; Frederick B. Bryant, Secretary, 
Ithaca; and E. M. Carhart, Treasurer, 
Ithaca. 


BALL BROTHERS APPOINTMENTS 


The appointment of Kenneth M. Hay 
as sales manager of the commercial glass 
container division for Ball Brothers Com- 
pany has been announced by James L. 
Knipe, Ball vice-president and general 
sales manager. For the last eight years 
Mr. Hay has been associated with the 
Thatcher Glass Manufacturing Company 
in a sales executive position, and prior 
to that was associated with C.I.T. Cor- 
poration as assistant vice-president. Mr. 
Hay is a native of Buffalo, New York, 
and graduated from the University of 
Buffalo. 

Mr. Knipe also announced the advance- 
ment of Everett E. Ester to a new posi- 
tion as Ball field sales manager. Mr. 
Ester, who has been with the company’s 
commercial container sales division since 
1945, had been acting manager of the 
division since January. 


ACCEPT OPS WRIT 


An OPS official at Albany, New York, 
announces that the Schaffer Stores Co., 
Inc., food chain, has signed a consent 
decree of injunction involving display 
OPS ceiling prices in six of their stores. 

The injunctive action was filed by 
OPS against six Empire Super Markets 
in Johnstown, Schenectady, Amsterdam, 
Saratoga Springs, Cohoes, and North 
Troy, New York. 
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NEWS AND PERSONALS 


LUTHER SWAIM IN NEW ROLL 


C. Luther Swaim, one of the owners of 
the C. W. Swaim Canning Company at 
Wilmington, Ohio, and a confirmed 60- 
year-old bachelor until January 4, 1950, 
when Miss Lou Metzger, formerly of 
Wilmington, Ohio, and more recently of 


Redwood City, California, persuaded him 
otherwise. On November 16, 1950 Mrs. 
Swaim presented him with a fine baby 
girl, Anne. Papa Luther is shown mus- 
tering out daily rations to Anne. 


NCA INITIATES MAT SERVICE 


The Home Economics Division of the 
National Canners Association has initi- 
ated a new recipe mat service for small 
newspapers. The division has for some 
time had a canned foods recipe release 
service for metropolitan newspapers, 
which is used by food editors from Coast 
to Coast. It was to fill a similar service 
for smaller newspapers that the mat 
service was initiated. 


REFINED COPPER 


The Copper Division of the National 
Production Authority May 16 advised 
domestic holders of refined cooper who 
are in doubt whether such copper can be 
converted for their use that arrange- 
ments can be made for its conversion. 

Those in physical possession of the 
metal may apply to the Copper Division 
for necessary permission to convert it 
into CMP forms and shapes. 

When making application it will be 
necessary to furnish information speci- 
fied in paragraph “C” of section #6, 
NPA Order M-16, NPA said prompt 
attention will be given to these applica- 
tions. 


GIEG JOINS DULANY & SON 


Ralph O. Dulany, President of John 
H. Dulany & Son, Inc., has announced 
the appointment of L. Frederick Gieg as 
Assistant to the President. Mr. Gieg’s 
experience includes the presidency of 
the Acme Can Company, Philadelphia; 
Crown Can Company, Philadelphia; Na- 
tional Can Company, New York; and the 
Sun Dine Company, canners of citrus 
juices in Florida. Recently he has acted 
as industrial consultant in Philadelphia, 
He was made a director of John H. Du- 
lany & Son, Inc. in October 1951, and 
was named as Assistant to the President 
on May 1, 1952. 


DISTRIBUTORS GROUP 
APPOINTS SNELL 


T. R. Schoonmaker, Executive Secre- 
tary of the Association of Food Distribu- 
tors, Inc., has announced the appoint- 
ment of Foster D. Snell, Inc., New York 
firm cf consulting chemists and chemical 
engineers, as official laboratory of the 
Association. The Snell organization has 
associated with it laboratories and sam- 
plers in various cities across the country 
and in Canada to provide such local serv- 
ice as is necessary out of New York on 
packaged and canned foods, spices, ete. 
The several hundred members of the 
Association include importers, exporters, 
canners and packers from all sections. 


MOLD COUNTING SCHOOLS 


The Technicians Course, primarily for 
beginners who have not had experience 
in the Howard mold count method, will 
be held at the Horticultural Building, 
Purdue University, July 16 through 25. 
New students should report Wednesday, 
Thursday and Friday, July 16, 17 and 
18, while experienced counters may re- 
port for a refresher Monday morning, 
July 21 and attend for that week. 


The schools at Purdue have grown 
from year to year and last year 105 stu- 
dents were registered. Howard R. Smith 
of National Canners Association, assisted 
by technicians from various can com- 
panies, will be in charge of the school. 
Room reservations should be made at 
Union Memorial Building, Purdue, or ihe 
Fowler and Lahr Hotels in Lafayeite, 
Indiana. 


COUNTRYMAN 
ON CAL-PAK BOARD 


J. E. Countryman, Manager of East- 
ern canned foods production of the Cali- 
fornia Packing Corporation, been 
elected a Vice-President, a member of 
the Executive Committee, and a member 
of the Board of Directors. 
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McCARTHY JOINS 
DEWEY & ALMY SALES STAFF 


John H. McCarthy, Jr. has joined the 
Adhesives & Coatings Division of Dewey 
& Almy Chemical Company and will han- 
die sales of adhesives and other products 
in Western New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania and the Southern Coastal 
States. A graduate of Tufts College, he 
comes to Dewey & Almy from Boston 
College, where he was doing graduate 
work in chemistry and physics. 


MUSSELMAN BONUS 


The C. H. Musselman Company, Big- 
lerville, Pennsylvania, have paid a bonus 
of 10 cents ewt. on No. 1 apples to grow- 
ers supplying them during the 1951 sea- 
son. Continued customer demand made 
the extra voluntary payment possible. 


SUGAR BROKER 


Walter F. Sparks has opened an office 
in the Bourse Building, Philadelphia C, 
to do a general sugar brokerage bus 

ness, representing al] leading brands e 
cane sugar. 


OLIVE TECHNICAL CONFERENCE 


The olive industry’s thirty-first annual 
technical conference of processors and 
packers will be held in the Biltmore 
Hotel, Santa Barbara, California, June 
24 and 25 under the auspices of the Cali- 
fornia Olive Association. The program 
is being arranged by a special committee 
consisting of H. G. Schutt, Lindsay Ripe 
Olive Co., chairman; Dale Clark, A. 
Adams Jr. & Sons Co., and E. G. Mur- 
dick, California Olive Packers, Inc. 


SMI RE-ELECTS GOLDMAN 


S. N. Goldman, president of the Stand- 
ard- Humpty Dumpty Markets, super 
chain with headquarters in Oklahoma 
City, has been re-elected president of the 
Super Market Institute. 

The Institute, at the conclusion of its 
recent meeting in Cleveland, approved a 
resolution urging the nation’s house- 
Wives to stage a buyers’ strike in pota- 
tocs to halt black marketing and sky- 
rocketing prices for that staple. 


N Y. TRADE TO GOLF 


New York Association of Food Dis- 
!:butors will stage its annual golf tour- 


noment at the Westchester Country 
C ib, Rye, New York, on June 3. 
Committee handling the event is 


1 aded by John Houck, and includes Jack 
B)\ttain, Leo Goldstein, Robert Jahn, 
Ben Krasne, Bill Martin, Fred Meier, 
Wes Morrow, Milton Rich, Bill Samue's, 
Ted Unger, Bill Wendel, Ross Yerby, Jr., 
Bernie Yezer. 
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RENNEBURG Wonder Cine PROCESSING EQUIPMENT 


All of them are marvels of operational efficiency 
—designed for low production cost and high output. 
Write for bulletins on the two latest additions to 
the line—The Wonder 
Briner, Syruper and 
Washer and the Plate 
Contact Freezer. 
BRINER - SYRUPER - WASHER 


PLATE 
CONTACT 
FREEZER 


EDW. RENNEBURG & SONS CO., BALTIMORE 24, MD. 


MORE TOMATOES 
Better QUALITY. . . 


..with John BEAN 
RIGHT-WAY SPRAYERS 


Higher tonnages of quality tomatoes at greater profits are re- 
ported by growers who are protecting their crops with John 
Bean Right-Way Sprayers. The Right-Way Boom sprays a 42- 
foot swath with complete coverage and with less wheel dam- 
age to growing plants. 


INSURE YOUR SOURCE OF SUPPLY 


Everybody benefits when growers can produce more tomatoes 
from fewer acres with a planned spray program. Canners get 
a higher percentage of Number-One tomatoes and growers 
find spraying investment repaid by increased crop yields and 
insured returns. 


CHOOSE THE SPRAYER TO FIT THE CROP 


Whatever the acreage, there is a John Bean sprayer for the 
job. Tank sizes up to 600 gallons, adjustable tread widths, 
ample clearance, full range of pump pressures and output. 


Catalog CT-I 


Write for Row-Crop 


Dept. CT 


John BEAN LANSING 4, MICHIGAN 
SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 


DIVISION. oF FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
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BEANS 


ALMA, ARK., May 3—Green Beans: In- 
dications are for a smaller than average 
acreage in this area with poor stands 
as a result of unfavorable weather. 

DELAWARE-MARYLAND, May 13 — Snap 
Beans: Growing well on the Lower Del- 
mar Peninsula but leaves have yellowed 
in some fields, indicating a loss of nitro- 
gen caused by the heavy rains. 

Fordhook Lima Beans: Leafing out 
well in the Salisbury area. 


WOLCOTT, N. Y., May 14 — Foodhook 
Lima Beans: About same acreage as 
1951. Will plant in two to three weeks. 

HASKELL, OKLA., May 17 — Green 
Beans: Acreage short. Weather so far 
not favorable. Pack will probably be 35 
percent of normal. 

SPRING GROVE, PA., May 15—Green & 
Wax Beans: Slight increase in acreage 
over last year. Planting to start around 
May 20. 


WESLACO, TEX., May 10—Snap Beans: 
None planted this spring due to dry 
weather. 


DURAND, WIS., May 16—Green & Wax 
Beans: Planting to begin May 26, which 
is the same time as last year. Expect to 
pack 40,000 cases, which is about the 
same as last year. 


NEW HOLSTEIN, WIS., May 19 — Lima 
Beans: Acreage is going to be reduced 
to some extent by virtue of the poor crop 
of 1951. It is difficult to get grower 
interest. 


CORN 
ALMA, ARK., May 3—Sweet Corn: Nor- 
mal acreage has been planted. Heavy 
rains and cool weather has hampered the 
crop, resulting in poor stands, with sev- 
eral farmers re-planting. The crop will 
be late. 


DELAWARE-MARYLAND, May 13 — Sweet 
Corn: Planting underway in both Cen- 
tral Maryland and the Northern Delmar 
Peninsula. 


GIBSON CITY, ILL. May 13— Corn: 
Same acreage as last year. Prospects 
of a good yield. 

SHELBYVILLE, IND., May 13— Corn: 
Planted only a very few acres of yellow. 
Soil has been too wet for a week to plant. 
No white corn planted yet. 


EASTON, MD., May 17—Corn: About 40 
percent of our crop planted. Weather a 
little too cool for best growing conditions. 

HAMPSTEAD, MD., May 19 — Corn: 
Plantings have been delayed by wet 
weather. Corn that has been planted 
hasn’t germinated as yet. 

HAVRE DE GRACE, MD., May 19—Corn: 
Now planting. Acreage harder to get 
and less than last year. 

PRICE, MD., May 14— Corn: Acreage 
will be slightly larger than last year, al- 
though not as large as we had intended. 
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THE CONDITION OF CROPS 


ST. CLOUD, MINN., May 14— Corn: 
Acreage increased over last year. Soil 
condition very favorable for planting 
with just about the proper moisture, al- 
though looks like it may become dry. 
Will be planting about two weeks from 
now or June 1. 

SOMERSET, PA., May 16—Sweet Corn: 
First plantings started this week. 


CAMBRIA, WIS., May 16—Sweet Corn: 
Although we started planting very early 
in Wisconsin, cool, wet weather from 
May 7 on has put corn behind and the 
early plantings do not look too good. 
Some may have to be replanted. Need 
warmer weather soon to keep going on 
plantings. 

HORTONVILLE, WIS., May 16— Corn: 
Haven’t started planting as yet. 


LANCASTER, WIS., May 16 — Sweet 
Corn: Just started planting. Small in- 
crease in acreage. 


PEAS 


DELAWARE-MARYLAND, May 13 — Peas: 
Have made good growth to date in Cen- 
tral Maryland, but there was some crust- 
ing of the ground due to the recent heavy 
rains. 

GIBSON CITY, ILL., May 13—Peas: Same 
acreage as last year. Prospects for a 
good yield. 

SHELBYVILLE, IND., May 13 — Peas: 
Stand is good; first blooms appeared yes- 
terday. Some fields have been badly hurt 
by dry weather; they are going to bloom 
when the vines are too short. Other 
fields have had a normal growth. 

EASTON, MD., May 17—Peas: Prospects 
for a normal crop. Crop not equal to 
1951, 

HAMPSTEAD, MD., May 19—Peas: First 
blooms appeared during week-end of 
May 17. Crop looks normal. At this 
point growing is impeded by cool, damp 
weather. 

HAVRE DE GRACE, MD., May 19—Peas: 
Acreage identical. Prospective yield de- 
pends on weather. Last year had excep- 
tionally good yield; past three to five 
years have all been exceptionally good; 
maybe the exception’ will be the rule 
from now on. 

PRICE, MD., May 14—Peas: Approxi- 
mately the same acreage as last year. 
Just coming into bloom and look about 
normal for this time of year. Excessive 
rains have done some damage. 

ST. CLOUD, MINN., May 14—Peas: Acre- 
age is a little larger with planting about 
completed. Soil condition is very favor- 
able for planting with about the proper 
moisture conditions, although looks like 
it may become dry. Danger of late frost 
is about over and crop yields will now 
depend on Mother Nature. 

RED LODGE, MONT., May 12— Peas: 
Same acreage as last year. Season nor- 

mal, dry. Holding up seeding awaiting 
rain. We are carrying over 10 percent 
of the 1951 pack. 


NORTH ROSE, N. Y., May 15—Peas: Just 
planted. 


WOLCOTT, N. Y., May 14—Peas: More 
acreage than 1951. Needed rain until 
this week, which we got in good amounts, 
Should be good crop if they don’t bunch 
up due to length of dry spell. 


MT. UNION, PA., May 8—Peas: Acreage 
increased over 1951 to 80 percent of nor- 
mal. Rains and damp, cool weather de- 
layed planting schedule. Some peas up; 
good stand; 90 percent better stand than 
1951 at this time. 


SOMERSET, PA., May 16—Peas: Earlier 
plantings up 2 to 3 inches, with good 
germination. Expect to finish planting 
Sweets week of May 19. 


SPRING GROVE, PA., May 15 — Peas: 
Have the same acreage. All have been 
planted and have germinated. 


CAMBRIA, WiS., May 16—Peas: Crop 
about 10 days ahead of last year. Early 
plantings came up very uneven due to 
dry conditions the last of April and first 
of May. Overall picture good. 


DURAND, WIS., May 16—Alaska Peas: 
Planting 65 percent complete. Will fin- 
ish planting about May 31. Early sow- 
ings up and look good. Cut our acreage 
from 1550 to 1150. We guess the yield 
to be 25 percent under last year because 
of different weather conditions. 


HORTONVILLE, WIS., May 16 — Peas: 
Planting 10 days ahead of last year. 
Acreage about the same. Crop looks 
good so far. 


LANCASTER, WIS., May 16—Peas: Acre- 
age short of last year. Started planting 
April 16 and will finish about May 21. 
Stands good and fields look good. 


NEW HOLSTEIN, WIS., May 19—Peas: 
Going into the ground in a very orderly 
way; germination has been fair to good. 
Notice that due to lack of surface mois- 
ture the hills show a retarded growth; 
the flat and low lands look good. Need 
some rain after this cool weather. 


TOMATOES 


DELAWARE-MARYLAND, May 13—Tomza- 
toes: Past week favored planting activ- 
ity and growers were busy planting both 
sides of the Bay. 


SHELBYVILLE, IND., May 13—Tomatoes: 
We do not do any direct seeding and 
have set out no plants as yet. If weather 
permits, we expect to start setting in a 
small way on May 15 or 16. 


HAMPSTEAD, MD., May 19—Tomatoe:: 
Plants look good; field conditions goo. 


HAVRE DE GRACE, MD., May 19—Tomi- 
toes: Just now planting. Acreage hard 
to get in Maryland; acreage about same 
as last year. Pennsylvania acreage way 
up. Farmers seem to be realizing that 
a season-long contract price is better 
than hit-or-miss open market. 
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MT. UNION, PA., May 8 — Tomatoes: 
Plantings will get under way by May 15, 
whith is normal for this climate. 

SPRING GROVE, PA., May 15—Tomatoes: 
About same acreage as last year. Plant- 
ing now under way. 

WESLACO, TEX., May 10— Tomatoes: 
Acreage somewhat larger but due to dry 
condition tonnage probably smaller. Only 
few tomato canners left here as com- 
pared with last few years. 


OTHER ITEMS 

ALMA, ARK., May 3—Spinach: Spring 
pack is over with the Ozarks having 
about 35 percent of a normal pack. Crop 
was late, resulting in a very short period 
of time for packing. Quality was very 
good. 

Mustard, Turnip and Kale Greens: 
Normal acreage is now in process of 
being harvested. Quality is good, and 
with favorable weather in the near fu- 
ture, a normal pack should result. 

DELAWARE-MARYLAND, May 13—Cucum- 
bers: Planting continues and plants in 
several fields have already shown true 
leaves. 

LAUREL, DEL., May 19—Pumpkin: 550 
acres in 1951 with a yield of 7 to 8 tons 
per acre; 800 acres in 1952 with pros- 
pective yield same as 1951. 

SHELBYVILLE, IND., May 13—Pumpkin: 
No open fields planted as yet; have 
planted a little in the field corn. 

NORTH ROSE, N. Y., May 15—Cherries 
& Apples: Just blossoming. No apparent 
winter damage. 

WOLCOTT, N. Y., May 14 — Strawber- 
ries: Need rain badly. 

HASKELL, OKLA., May 17 — Spinach: 
Spring pack completed two weeks ago. 
Not over 70 percent of normal pack. 

Turnip, Mustard and Kale Greens: 
Weather too hot and dry for these crops. 
Pack will be very short, perhaps as much 
as 50 percent. 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


JUNE 8-12, 1952— Annual Meeting, 
Institute of Food Technologists, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 


JUNE 9-10, 1952—Spring Meeting, 
Michivan Canners Association, Park 
Place Hotel, Traverse City, Mich. 


JULY 9-10, 1952— Annual Meeting, 
National Kraut Packers Association, Ca- 


tawb: Cliffs Beach Club, near Port Clin- 
ton, ( hio. 


JUNE 17-18, 1952—Annual Summer 


Meeti Maine Canners Association, 
Lake ood near Skowhegan, Maine. 


AU ‘UST 11-14, 1952 — 25th Annual 
Conve tion, National Food Distributors 
Assoc ition, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, 
SE: TEMBER 11-14, 1952—20th An- 
nual \leeting, Packaging Machinery 
Manuircturers Institute, Homestead 
Hotel, Hot Springs, Va. 
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‘ spray materials. You see, Niagara 


You’ ll pack more cases per acre of 
produce with less culling and trim- 
ming when crops are protected 
with reliable Niagara dust and 


has 46 years of accumulated ex- 
perience in this field. We will gladly 
put our equipment, formulations 
and basic knowledge to work for 
you in guarding your crops against 
insects and disease. The Niagara 
field man will help you select the 
proper sprays and dusts, the cor- 
rect application schedules and the 
right equipment for each crop and 
location. Call him in now. Get the 
benefit of his professional advice. 
Just write us and he will see you. 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


Wholesalers Price Relief To Aid Canned 

Food Sales—Tomato Prices Steady—Corn 

Acreage Hard To Get—Peas Spotty—Aspar- 

agus Prices Named—Citrus Price Advance 

— Peach Prices Cut — Salmon Moving — 
Interest In Tuna. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N. Y., May 22, 1952 


THE SITUATION—OPS action this 
week in granting distributors ceiling 
price relief on a number of canned fruit, 
vegetable, and juice lines came in for 
widespread attention. The greater lee- 
way afforded distributors in the matter 
of pricing on a basis to yield normal 
margins is expected to lead to greater 
merchandising emphasis on canned foods, 
particularly by chains and supers. Should 
relief be extended to them as expected. 
This development was sharing interest 
with the evident softening in the position 
of canned fruits on the West Coast, as 
refiected in last week’s reductions on can- 
ned peaches and a moderate cut in fruit 
cocktail prices initiated by one Califor- 
nia canner this week. As contrasted to 
this softening trend, citrus juices were 
apparently taking on a firmer tone in 
Florida, with a number of canners hik- 
ing their lists on the entire juice line. 


THE OUTLOOK — The greater mer- 
chandising flexibility made possible by 
the new ceiling formula for canned foods 
will impel many distributors to take an- 
other look at their inventories, and their 
marketing potential for the remainder of 
the current season. Indications are that 
near-term sales emphasis will center on 
those canned food lines which offer the 
most attractive shelf-pricing possibili- 
ties,—particularly staples where prices, 
f.o.b. canneries, have shown some easing 
in the past few months. 


TOMATOES—There were no new de- 
velopments in the tomato situation in 
the east or midwest during the week, 
and prices were ruling steady on the 
limited carryover stocks remaining in 
first hands. Reports from California 
note a good movement on standards, with 
2s holding at $1.60 and 2%s at $1.80, 
with fancy peeled at $2.25 and $2.70, 
respectively, f.o.b. canneries. 


CORN—Interest in this staple is cen- 
tering largely in the difficulties canners 
are experiencing in contracting acreage 
this season. Meanwhile, the market posi- 
tion continues strong, with canners in a 
well sold-up position and demand fair. 


PEAS — Distributor replacement buy- 
ing is spotty, and both jobbers and 
chains are inclined to go along with 
small working inventories, confident of 
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their ability to secure additional stocks 
whenever needed. No price movement is 
reported. 


ASPARAGUS — Opening prices on 
new pack New Jersey asparagus were 
named by one prominent canner during 
the week, with blended 2s quoted at $4.45 
and 300s at $3.95, with picnic blended 
tips at $3.35. All green salad points, 
picnic tins, listed at $3.65, with 300s at 
$2.50 for cuts and tips. Trade buying 
of new pack “grass” has been on the con- 
servative side thus far. 


CITRUS — Florida canners this week 
advanced prices on juices, reflecting a 
higher market for the fruit. On orange 
juice, 2s are now held at a range of 
97% cents to $1.02% per dozen, with 46- 
ounce ranging from $2.15 to $2.20. 
Blended juice is now commanding 85 
cents for 2s and $1.85 for 46-ounce, with 
grapefruit juice quoted on the basis of 
72% to 77% cents for 2s and $1.55 to 
$1.60 for 46-ounce. Canners continue to 
offer fancy grapefruit segments, No. 2 
tins, at $1.624% to $1.67%4, all prices 
f.o.b. Florida canneries. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS—Last week’s 
general reductions in canned _ peach 
prices, initiated by major canners, have 
been generally met by other sellers. Re- 
flecting this evident move on the part of 
canners to clear out carryover holdings 
and make possible lower shelf prices in 
retail outlets, one canner this week cut 
fruit cocktail prices by 10 cents per 
dozen on 2'%s bringing the market down 
to $3.15 for choice. Net effect of the 
price cuts on peaches and cocktail has 
been to influence buyers to take a closer 
look at the fruit price picture, and plan 
greater merchandising emphasis. at 
point-of-sale on those items where the 
lower prices have been named. 


SALMON —A good movement is re- 
ported in new pack Columbia River chi- 
nooks, with the market apparently estab- 
lished at a range of $22.50 to $23.00 per 
case for fancy. Meanwhile, there has 
been some improvement in the demand 
for carryover stocks of Alaska salmon, 
traceable both to the lateness of the new 
packing season and general uncertainty 
over prospective prices, due to the higher 
labor costs confronting canners. A num- 
ber of canners are consolidating their 
packing operations this year in an effort 
to hold down costs. Offerings of pinks 
for prompt shipment are reported at $21 
per case for No. 1 talls, with halves at 
$12.50, Seattle basis. Puget Sound sock- 
eye halves are reported available in a 
limited way at $19, coast, with Alaska 
red halves at $18. On medium reds, 1s 
range $23 to $25 per case, with halves 
at $13 to $15, the lower prices applying 
on fall pack. 


SARDINES —A steady market was 
reported for sardines during the week, 
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with little pack progress reported from 
Maine. Principal development in_ the 
California situation during the week was 
an advance of 25 cents per case on jack 
mackerel, bringing tall 1s to $8 per case, 
f.o.b. cannery. 


TUNA—tTrade buying interest in both 
imported and domestic packs was _ re- 
ported holding up well here during the 
week, with many distributors endeavor- 
ing to build up their inventories and 
assortments for the warm weather de- 
mand. Reports from California noted 
continued light receipts at canneries, 
with the pack running considerably be- 
hind expectations. Prices remained un- 
changed. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Price Skids Weaken Buyers Confidence— 
Holding Off Asparagus — Spinach — Beans 
Clean Up—Fill In Pea Business—Citrus In 
Better Position—Peach Prices Down—Inter- 
est In Pineapple—Good Demand For Fish. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Il., May 22, 1952 


THE SITUATION — Skidding prices 
are having considerable effect in keeping 
buyers on the jittery side and this week 
did not help matters. As had been pre- 
dicted, packers of national advertised 
brands of cling peaches reduced prices ; 
60 cents per case basis 21% tins and simi- 
lar redutcions soon followed by indepen- 
dent canners who still had goods to offer. 
A break of this kind on an item as im- 
portant as cling peaches makes a deep 
impression and distributors are now won- 
dering what effect such action will have 
on the entire fruit situation. It cer- 
tainly gives added impetus to the lack of 
confidence shown so vividly the past few 
months on the part of distributors, par- 
ticularly so, as it came on the heels of 
lower prices on new spinach and the ob- 
vious weakness of new pack asparagus. 

Nevertheless, business is not as bad as 
supposed by many as considerable trading 
is evident and has been the past few 
weeks simply because inventories are at 
the lowest possible level and the trade 
must maintain a workable stock of can- 
ned foods in order to stay in business. 
While orders are small and are expected 
to remain that way until markets firm 
up and confidence returns, they are fre 
quent and in total make up a fair amount 
of business. There is no reason ‘o be 
despondent as people are still eating, at 
least in Chicago. 


ASPARAGUS — Although loca] 
ners are now in a position to make ship- 
ment of new pack asparagus, the trade 
are not buying. There have been » few 
sales of a fill in nature and some forward 
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commitments where business relations 
have been established over a long period 
of time but generally the trade are not 


‘buying content to wait and see what de- 


velops. Price shading on the part of 
some canners has not had the desired 
effect and won’t as distributors will buy 
when needed and not before. 


SPINACH — California canners have 
had trouble maintaining a firm market 


since the new pack got under way and — 


prices have slipped to where fancy spin- 
ach is now offered at $4.75 for tens, $1.50 
for 2%s and $1.20 for 2s. Ozark can- 
ners are doing slightly better and so far 
are holding prices at $5.25 for tens, $1.65 
for 2%s, $1.30 for 2s and $1.15 for 303s. 
As always, in a condition of this kind, 
buyers are moving cautiously with the 
majority of the business going to the 
southern canners. 


BEANS — Buyers here are surprised 
to find standard cut beans, both green 
and wex, difficult to locate in the hands 
of local canners. These have cleaned up 
very well with almost nothing left in 
2s and only a few 308s at $1.15. The 
trade are now turning their attention to 
the Ozarks where standards are still 
available at $1.17% for 3803s and $1.20 
to $1.25 for 2s. As in many other cases, 
2s have dragged and the coming pack, 


which begins the early part of next 
month, will find everything going into 
303 cans in place of 2s. 


PEAS—Buying consists only of fill in 
quantities and the trade are holding back 
in anticipation of the new pack of Alas- 
kas which should get under way the lat- 
ter part of June in Wisconsin. Other 
than a few bargains which crop up occa- 
sionally as some canner attempts to 
make room for the coming pack, fancy 3 
sieve Alaskas are generally held at $1.45 
to $1.50 with extra standard 4s at $1.20 
and standard at $1.10 all in 303 tins. The 
movement of peas continues to hold up 
fairly well. 


CITRUS—While grapefruit juice con- 
tinues to make no progress orange juice 
maintained it’s upward push as evident 
by one major factor now holding fancy 
Valencia orange at $2.30 for 46 oz. and 
$1.05 for 2s. The same canner advanced 
blended juice to $1.90 and 87%. As the 
spread between orange and grapefruit 
juice continues to widen canners are 
hopeful the sale of the latter item will 
improve. Sales of all citrus is just fair. 


CLING PEACHES—tThe big news of 
the week was the price reduction on 
clings described here earlier. Indepen- 
dent canners with unsold stocks of 


peaches still on hand followed the lead 
of nationally advertised brands and 
choice 2%4s are now offered at $2.50 for 
halves and $2.55 for sliced with stand- 
ards at $2.40 and $2.45. The trade have 
been predicting such action for some 
time and now are much concerned with 
what effect these lower prices will have 
on other fruits. 


COCKTAIL—As this is written cock- 
tail canners are holding firm at $2.10 
for choice ones and $3.25 for 2%s but 
distributors now have little confidence in 
this market. In the meantime, cocktail 
has been selling better and fruit salad 
has come in for considerable interest. 
For some time nothing has been avail- 
able but this week sales are reported at 
$2.90 for fancy ones, $4.60 for 2%4s and 
$16.45 for tens. 


PINEAPPLE — Sales and movement 
of both pineapple and juice has been 
very good the past few months and 
Hawaiian canners are reported sold up 
on many popular grades and sizes. Dis- 
tributors are complaining of difficulties 
in getting shipments as canners are, ap- 
parently, having trouble securing steamer 
space. The new pack, which is expected 
to be a good one, will get under way 
about the fifteenth of next month al-: 
though no prices have been named as yet. 
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@ Ripened tomatoes are given 
minimum necessary scalding time 


@ Capacity—up to 800 baskets per hour 
machine ... IT WILL PAY FOR ITSELF! 


AK Robins 


COMPRNY, INC. 


713-729 East Lombard St. 


ROBINS-HAYNIE TOMATO SCALDER 


... faster... more economical... 
gives you better operating control 


... and conveyed without delay to discharge end 


@ Partly ripened stock is immediately separated 
and subjected to a longer period of scalding. 


e@ Temperature regulator eliminates guess-work 
By all means—get the full story on this versatile 


Manufacturers of Food Processing Machinery Since 1855 
@ Baltimore 2, Md. 


ROBINS 
CATALOG 
LISTS 


805 


ITEMS 


of equipment 
and supplies 
essential to 
operation at 
minimum 
maintenance and 
maximum quality 
... the most 
complete line 
offered. 


Wherever look... 


You see ROBINS / 
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CANNED FISH—AIl kinds of canned 
fish are firm and with the demand some- 
what better than normal and supplies 
limited in some cases prices are expected 
to remain firm. Limited supplies of sal- 
mon are offered with prices unchanged 
and the new pack very uncertain. Tuna 
is moving well and the trade are keeping 
one eye on Washington where a new 
and higher tariff bill on imported tuna 
is being considered. California canners 
are offering solid pack halves white meat 
at $14.00 with light meat at $13.50 with 
the imported Japanese white meat at 
$15.00. Very little is offered in the way 
of sardines from either Maine or Cali- 
fornia and it appears canners are head- 
ing for a sold up position. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Good Fruit Crops Predicted—Peach Prices 

Decline—Apricots Strongly Held—Pineap- 

ple Stocks — Applesauce Short — Tomatoes 
Moving—Tuna Active—Sardines Strong. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., May 22, 1952 


CROP —Canners are giving rather 
close attention to the May report of the 
California Crop Reporting Service hav- 
ing to do with the outlook for crops this 
season. The set of apricots is reported 
as somewhat irregular with a prospec- 
tive production of 155,000 tons indicated, 
against 172,000 tons in 1951 and 213,000 
tons in 1950. A heavy crop of cherries 
is indicated, with early fruit now reach- 
ing the market. The crop is estimated 
at 36,100 tons, made up of about 15,400 
tons of Royal Annes and 20,700 tons 
of other varieties. Last year’s crop 
amounted to 19,800 tons, that of 1950 to 
31,000 tons and the 1949 crop to 44,000 
tons. Apples are not far enough ad- 
vanced to make estimates accurate, but 
Gravensteins promise a somewhat larger 
yield than last year. Both freestone and 
clingstone peaches promise a good crop, 
with thinning under way. Conditions to 
date have been favorable for pears and 
plums, but the crop of the later may well 
be smaller than last year. Water sup- 
plies are ample, for the first time in sev- 
eral years, and there has been no serious 
damage from frost to date, with the dan- 
ger period about past. 


PEACHES—A feature of the week 
has been a readjustment of prices on 
quite a few items in the canned peach 
list, with all of these downward. Fea- 
tured brands, as well as run of the can- 
nery lines, are included, with some of 
the reductions quite sizable. In some 
lists, it has meant only reductions to the 
levels at which sales have been made in 
the last few weeks. Del Monte yellow 
cling peaches have been reduced in price 
for No. 2%s from $3.05 to $2.75 for 
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halves and sliced for shipment before 
July ist. At the same time No. 2%s 
standard sliced were reduced in price 
from $2.60 to $2.45 by the California 
Packing Corporation. Several canners 
have reduced choice halves in this size 
to $2.50-$2.55 and have brought down 
the price of fancy Elbertas from $3.95 
to $3.40. Some holders of fruit cocktail 
have also quoted lower prices on choice 
No. 303 at $2.15 and $3.15 on No. 2%. 
Most lists on this item remain un- 
changed, however. Also, during the week 
the California Peach Advisory Board re- 
leased the news that the amended Mar- 
keting Order for Canning and Freezing 
Peaches has been approved by both 
growers and processors and will go into 
effect May 21. No price to growers has 
been agreed upon, as yet, but it is antici- 
pated that this will be below that of last 
year. 


APRICOTS—Canned apricots are be- 
ing quite strongly held, with unsold 
stocks in compartively few hands. The 
1952 crop does not promise to be a large 
one and canners feel that there is no 
need of making any concessions in price. 


PINEAPPLE — The Pineapple Grow- 
ers Association of Hawaii have brought 
out a report showing packs, deliveries 
and inventories covering the crop year 
from June 1, 1951 to March 31, 1952, 
these including both Hawaiian and for- 
eign operations of members. Inventories 
of canned pineapple on June 1, 1951, 
amounted to 1,548,025 cases and the pack 
to March 31, this year was 14,113,868 
cases, making a total of 15,661,893 cases. 
Deliveries in the period have amounted 
to 10,461,361 cases, so inventory on 
March 31 included 5,200,532 cases. In- 
ventories of canned pineapple juice at 
the beginning of the crop year in 1951 
were 4,584,200 cases and the pack to 
March 31 was 8,880,183 cases, making a 
total of 13,464,383 cases. Deliveries took 
care of 10,148,883 cases, leaving an in- 
ventory of 3,315,500 cases on March 31. 
Deliveries to the Government included 
1,232,370 cases of canned pineapple, and 
1,014,165 cases of juice. For the first 
time both the Hawaiian and foreign 
operations of members were included in 
compilations. 


APPLESAUCE — California canned 
apple sauce is getting in short supply 
and some interests are making purchases 
in the Pacific Northwest in order to fill 
orders on file. The new crop of Graven- 
steins is coming along nicely and canners 
are preparing for a larger pack than 
was made last year, if market conditions 
continue favorable. 


TOMATOES — Tomatoes and tomato 


_ products are moving fairly well but con- 


siderable selling pressure is being placed 
on such items as catsup, paste and puree. 
Smaller tonnages of tomatoes are being 
contracted for this season and many 
canners have set definite limits on their 


packs. Prices are largely without change, 
with some items, especially tomato paste, 
moving at less than cost, in some in. 
stances. 


TUNA—tTuna is one of the most ac. 
tive items in the fish list and canners of 
lines marketed under advertised brands 
are making purchases on the outside to 
care for the demand. Fishing boats are 
still bringing in light catches and no sur- 
pluses are piling up in the canned pack. 
Prices are about as follows: white meat 
halves, $14.00; light meat, $13.25; 
chunks and flakes, $12.25; grated, $10.00 
and dark and light meat, grated, $8.00. 


SARDINES—The market for Califor- 
nia sardines is quite strong and canners 


with unsold stocks are doling out the 


fish to their regular trade. Prices are 
largely $9.25 for 1 lb. ovals in tomato 
sauce and $7.00 for No. 1 tall natural, 


SHAD—Shad is being packed in a 
rather limited way in California, with 
No. 1 tall selling at $5.50. Shad roe in 
halves oval is moving at $22.00 a case, 
but the output will be small. 


FROZEN MIXED VEGETABLE 
GRADES PROPOSED 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
has announced that it is considering the 
establishment of proposed U. S. stand- 
ards for grades of frozen mixed vege- 
tables, for which there are no U. §&. 
standards. 

The proposed standards include recom- 
mendations for a mixture of three, four, 
or five of the following vegetables: Cut 
green or wax beans, lima beans, diced 
carrots, golden whole kernel corn, and 
early type or sweet type peas. 

Under the proposed standards there 
would be no less than 20 percent of a | 
single vegetable in a mixture of three 
vegetables. In a mixture of four vege- 
tables, a single vegetable would consti- 
tute at least 8 percent of the weight and 
none of the other three vegetables would 
constitute more than 35 percent. In a 
mixture of five vegetables, a single vege 
table would constitute at least 8 percent 
of the weight and none of the other four 
vegetables would consititute more than 
30 percent. Small pieces of vegetables 
for garnishing purposes would be per- 
mitted. 

The proposed standards provide for 
two grades—U. S. Grade A (or Fancy) ; 
and U. S. Grade B (or Extra Standard) 
—above Substandard. Scoring factors 
would include color, defects, and charac- 
ter. Some of the requirements would be 
based on the individual vegetables, as 
wells as on the entire mixture, both 
before and after cooking. 

Persons interested in quality standards 
for frozen mixed vegetables may, until 
June 19, submit views and comments on 
the proposed standards to the Fruit and 
Vegetable Branch, Production and Mar- 
keting Administration, Department of 
Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. 
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N.C.A. BOARD MEETING 
(Continued from Page 7) 


week, and other orders will be issued 
well ahead of the packing season, prob- 
ably early in June. 

Mr. Taylor read the complete text of 
the testimony presented before the House 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 
This has been discussed briefly in the 
Editorial on page 5. We have selected 
pertinent excerpts from questions asked 
Mr. Taylor by the Committee. Also fol- 
lowing is the text of the proposed amend- 
ment to the Defense Production Act pro- 
offered by NCA to that Committee. 

Mr. Brown: The ceilings do not have 
much effect on those products today, do 
they? 

Mr. TAYLOR: The ceilings today are 
not effective at all in controlling the 
prices of canned fruits and vegetables. 
It is controlled by competition, by rela- 
t'on between supply and demand. 

Mr. BRowNn: Pardon me, but what are 
you complaining about then? 

Mr. TAYLOR: We are complaining 
about having to make reports. Let me 
put it this way: The volume of an item 
that is canned, a seasonal item, depends 
on the weather. It may be up or down. 

In our own instances, in the case of 
peas, this year we could pack as little as 
20,000 cases, or as much as 60,000 cases 
from the acreage we have, and be within 
the limits of our past experience. 


No other type of industry is faced with 
that uncertainty. The canning industry 
tries to spread that risk by packing more 
than one item. 

You see, just as insurance companies 
can insure a number of lives with cer- 
tainty where they could not insure one 
life, so if a canner is able to pack several 
products, he can average out some of this 
risk. But if he is frozen to low prices 
on one item, that is unprofitable, and 
maybe he has a good ceiling on another 
item that is profitable, and that comes 
down and becomes unprofitable, he does 
not have a chance to recoup on the first 
item. 

The way things work in the canning 
industry, some prices are going up and 
some are coming down all the time. Still, 
you can see here that the cost of living 
index—this is based on the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics—you can see that the 
prices of canned fruits and vegetables 
have been consistently below the cost of 
living index, and considerably below the 
cost of all foods’ index. 


Mr. Brown: You have given a good 
explanation. I am glad I asked the ques- 
tion. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. BurtTON: Does the National Can- 
ners Association have an suggestions as 
to a formula for the extension of price 
controls? 

Mr. TAYLOR: Yes, we do, Mr. Burton. 
[see below]. It provides that the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture shall certify when 
products are in short supply, and that 


when they are in short supply, their 
price shall be controlled. 

But if they are not so certified, that 
their price shall not be controlled. 

Mr. BurToN: Such a provision would 
make it entirely satisfactory to your 
Association? 

Mr. TAYLOR: This provision would 
make it satisfactory to our Association, 
and this provision was used before, and 
it worked in a satisfactory manner. 

Mr. Burton: Do you think that some- 
thing of that character would be better 
than even a repeal of the law? 


Mr. TAYLor: We are not asking for 
the repeal of the law, because we realize 
that it is difficult today to know what 
conditions may be six or eight months 
from now, and until things are a little 
bit better, a little bit more settled, we 
would not oppose reenactment of the law 
if—as in the case of canned fruits and 
vegetables — prices can be suspended 
when controls are not needed to prevent 
inflation. 

Mr. BurRTON: Then, as a provision, to 
be safe, you would rather be inclined to 
our putting in provisions of the kind you 
suggested? 

Mr. TAYLOR: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Burton: Rather than suspension 
or decontrol? 

Mr. TAYLoR: That is right, sir. 

Mr. NICHOLSON: Do I understand that 


the National Canners Association does 
not want this law repealed? 


basket making. 
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Mr. TAYLOR: We have not asked for 
its repeal. We have asked only for its 
suspension. 

At the convention of the National Can- 
ners Association, Mr. Nicholson, in Janu- 
ary of this year, a resolution was passed 
for suspension and did not ask for re- 
peal. 

Mr. NICHOLSON: Well, what is the dif- 
ference between suspension and repeal? 

Mr. TAYLOR: Well, suspension would 
make it possible, if conditions warranted, 
to reimpose controls more promtply than 
they could be reimposed, or could be 
started afresh, I think, and we believe— 
well, we just do not believe the law is 
going to be repealed right now. I am 
speaking personnally now. I would not 
like to put the Association on record. I 
think the chances that controls will be 
needed for agricultural products are 
very, very small, but I think if provision 
can be made to suspend those controls 
when they are not needed, then agricul- 
tural products would be taken care of. 

Mr. NICHOLSON: Well, your chart, and 
what you have said in your statement, 
led me to believe that there was a sur- 
plus of canned foods throughout the 
country. 

Mr. TAYLOR: There is. 

Mr. NIcHOLSON: And if there is a sur- 
plus of canned foods, why under the sun 
should we have every man who puts up 
his canned stuff, or the grocer who sells 
them for you, make these reports to 
OPS? 

Mr. TAYLor: I agree with you. 

Mr. NICHOLSON: And he cannot even 
satisfy them after he has made them. 

Mr. TAYLOR: I agree with you, and 
we are asking that controls be sus- 
pended, sir. 

Mr. NICHOLSON: Well, of course, if we 
get into a position like a world war, or 
something, the Congress is always 
around to pass a bill, if it is necessary. 

Mr. TAYLOR: Mr. Nicholson, I would 
say this: that there are a great many 
canners who would agree with you in 
wanting controls repealed. 

Mr. NICHOLSON: I imagine 
would be. 

Mr. TAYLor: But the Association, as 
such, has not taken that attitude. 

Mr. Burton: Are the items that sell 
below ceiling principally luxury items? 

Mr. TAYLOR: No, sir, I do not think 
so. I think most of the items selling at 
ceiling are those that are unfortunate 
enough to be caught at a low ceiling. 

You see, price changes are the result 
of the reaction between supply and de- 
mand. In the canning industry, where 
it is not possible to plan your production 
because of the variation due to other con- 
ditions, you may have very considerable 
surpluses, and this does result in those 
items, when they are canned, selling at a 
loss. 

Well, because the supply of a canned 
food, a seasonal canned food, can be ad- 
justed to the demand only once during 
the year, a 12 months’ supply is packed 
in just a few weeks, and the commit- 
ment has to be made months before that 
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—like the planting of peas and corn, and 
so on, and you can adjust your supply 
to demand only once during the year. 

That means that seasonal canned 
items have a long price cycle, and when 
a price freeze is based on a short period 
of a few months, it is entirely possible 
that some items may be frozen at the 
bottom of that price cycle, or frozen to 
a loss, and those items can sell right up 
against their ceiling and still be unprofit- 
able, while items that were fortunate 
enough to be caught at the top of their 
cycle may sell below ceilings and still be 
profitable, and I would say that those 
items representing 12 percent of the vol- 
ume which are selling at ceiling, that 
quite a few of those are items that were 
unfortunate enough to be caught at the 
bottom of their price cycle. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


Following is the text of the proposed 
amendment to the Defense Production 
Act offered by N.C.A. to the House Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency: 

Section 402(d) (5) After the enact- 
ment of this paragraph, no ceiling price 
shall be established or maintained on 
any agricultural or fish commodity dur- 
ing any calendar month which begins 
more than 30 days after the date of 
enactment of this paragraph unless such 
commodity is certified to the President 
under this paragraph as being in short 
supply. On the first day of the first 
calendar month which begins more than 
30 days after the date of enactment of 
this paragraph, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture shall certify to the President 
each agricultural commodity, and the 
Secretary of Interior shall certify to the 
President each fish commodity, which 
such Secretary determines to be in short 
supply. Thereafter, on the first day of 
each succeeding calendar month, each 
Secretary shall certify modifications of 
such certification by adding other agri- 
cultural or fish commodities which have 
become in short supply and by removing 
from such certification such commodities 
which he determines are no longer in 
short supply. Within fifteen days of the 
receipt of any such certification or modi- 
fication of such certification, the Presi- 
dent shall suspend and may reactivate 
the price ceilings applicable to particular 
agricultural or fish commodities as re- 
quired or permitted by such certification. 
For the purposes of this paragraph: (i) 
an agricultural commodity or fish com- 
modity shall be deemed to be in short 
supply unless the supply of such com- 
modity equals or exceeds the require- 
ments for such commodity for the cur- 
rent marketing season; (ii) the term 
“agricultural commodity” shall be deemed 
to mean any agricultural commodity and 
any food or feed product processed or 
manufactured in whole or substantial 
part from any agricultural commodity; 
(iii) the term “fish commodity” shall be 
deemed to mean any fish or sea food and 
any food or feed product processed or 
manufactured in whole or substantial 
part from any fish or sea food, 
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and a steaming device should be em- 
ployed on the closing machine to obtain 
adequate vacuum. Head space in the 
container is of prime importance in this 
case. 


CODING 


One of the most important operations 
is proper coding of the cans as they are 
closed in order to correctly identify the 
various lots of product being packed dur- 
ing a given run. If this is not properly 
accomplished, all of the effort put into 
the control of the product in the plant 
may be lost. This is especially important 
in order to comply with the regulatory 
agencies of the government in the case 
of seizure and therefore will help reduce 
any such losses when this occurs. 


SEAMING 


The seaming operation by the closing 
machine is another very important step 
in the canning procedure which must be 
controlled accurately. Adequate stand- 
ards should be set up with regard to 
seam formation, and operation of the 
closing machine should be held within 
control at all times in order to prevent 
excessive spoilage due to leakage. 


PROCESSING AND COOLING 


Control should be maintained over the 
time between closing and processing the 
cans. The processing operation should 
be checked with regard to the come-up 
time, proper venting of the retorts, time 
and temperature of process and _ blow- 
down of the retorts. In the case of cream 
style corn the initial temperature of the 
product as it enters the retort is of ex- 
treme importance since it has a definite 
bearing upon the length of process neces- 
sary. If No. 10’s are being packed, the 
pressure cooling operation in the retort 
may be extremely critical and should be 
adequately controlled. Cooling of the 
smaller size cans whether it be in the 
retort or in a cooling canal is extremely 
important. Checks should be made of 
the average temperature of all size cans 
at regular intervals to be sure that they 
are neither under nor over-cooled. Unier- 
cooling can of course cause spoilage of 
the product due to thermophilic contami- 
nation or stack burn of the product with 
resultant inferior quality. Over-cooling 
of the cans may result in their rusting 
during storage. The water used for cool- 
ing should be carefully considered and 
if corrosive in nature, should be treated 
to reduce its corrosiveness with such 
materials as sodium chromate. Main- 
taining low bacterial contamination of 
the cooling water, especially in cooling 
canals, is extremely important. If filled 
can handling equipment is used, then 
chlorination of the cooling canal water 
is practically a necessity in order to re 
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duce spoilage from leakage. Regular 
checks of the chlorine content of the cool- 
ing canal water should be made and 
recorded. In handling. the filled cans 
after cooling, abuse should be minimized 
in order to prevent damage to the seams 
with resultant leakage spoilage. 

Warehouse conditions should be checked 
regularly and any sign of spoilage should 
be investigated immediately in order to 
prevent excessive loss due to secondary 
causes. 


EXAMINATION OF 
FINISHED PRODUCT 


Last, but not least, examination of the 
finished canned product should be made 
at regular intervals throughout the oper- 
ating day by the Quality Control Depart- 
ment in order to quickly discover any 
deviations in quality which are present. 
Grading of the finished product should 
also be done by the Quality Control De- 
partment at least 24 hours after packing 
and again after the entire pack has been 
completed. The: Federal standards can 
help in setting up the canner’s grading 
specifications but it is always wise to 
under-grade, rather than over-grade a 
product. 


SUMMARY 
We, of course, realize that many of the 
duties of Quality Control mentioned are 
now being performed by the operating 
personnel and management in the smaller 
canneries. However, in many cases they 
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are not given the proper attention due to 
the limited time these people have for 
such checks. Therefore, the Quality Con- 
trol Department can relieve them of 
many of these details with the result that 
they will have more time to devote to 
more efficient plant operation. 

It should be strongly emphasized how- 
ever, that merely the establishment of a 
Quality Control Department will not pro- 
vide the Canner with improved opera- 
tions. It remains for the Production 
Department to place the recommenda- 
tions of the Quality Control Department 
into effect and to see that they are con- 
sistently followed before this is achieved. 

The subject which I have attempted 
to cover is extremely large in scope and 
it is impossible to bring up all of the 
points which should be mentioned in re- 
gard to setting up a quality control pro- 
gram by the canner. However, I am sure 
that the N.C.A. and your suppliers would 
be glad to lend assistance to you in set- 
ting up a quality control program which 
will be effective.’ We hope that the above 
remarks have helped you to better under- 
stand the purpose of a quality control 
program and the procedures’ which 
should be used in setting up such a pro- 
gram. 
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ket, crop yield, and other trends that 
affect the canning industry. 


Mr. Jaeger bluntly told the canner- 
students their industry was losing out 
because of failure to use modern methods 
of promotion. “The canned foods indus- 
try, nature’s offspring, defies all the laws 
of nature, in relation to business growth 
and prosperity.” He said that proces- 
sors are losing place and volume and 
profit not to products or commodities as 
such, but to the techniques employed by 
competitors for greater visibility in the 
retail trade; to competitors’ pre-emption 
of distributor sales time and attention; 
to competitors’ more aggressive fight for 
an increasingly greater share of the con- 
sumer’s dollar. 


Mr. Harb described what the canner 
should know about food distribution and 
food distributors, the merchandising 
techniques used by non-integrated whole- 
salers, by integrated wholesalers and by 
big retailers, and what cooperation and 
services canners should give distributors. 


VISITING IN EAST 
George Barker, of the Banning Can- 
ning Co., of Banning, California, was 
visiting the trade in the East this week. 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 
specified. ) 
VEGETABLES 

ASPARAGUS 

Calif. All Green, Fey., No. 2 
Colossal 4.15-4.40 
Mam: Tae: 3.90-4.20 
No. 10 17.50 
Med., Sm. No. 2 928.90 
Center Cuts, No. : 
No. 10 

BEANS, SrrincLess, GREEN 

MARYLAND 

Fey., Fr., SL, 
No. 308 ...: 
No. 2 1.65-1.70 
No. 10 7.50 

Fey., Rd., cut No. 308.......... 1.40-1.45 
No. 2 1.45-1.50 

No. 303 
No. 2 1.25-1.35 
1.75-1.90 
No. 10 7.00 

Std., Cut, No. 1.15-1.20 

9 


WISCONSIN 
Fey. Wh. Gr., 1 sv., No. 2......0+ 2.85 


2.65 
2.35 
Fey. Cut, 3 sv., No. 303.......001.80 
No. 2 1.90 
No. 10 9.00 
4 sv., No. 1 1.20 
No. 303 
No. 2 
No. 10 
Ex. Std., 5 sv., Cut, 
No. 303 
No. 10 
No. 2 
No. 10 
NortTHWEST (Blue Lakes) 
Wh. Fey., No. 2, 1 sv. ........ 
2 sv. 
3 sv. 2.25-2.35 
Ungraded, No. 303 2.25 
Cut, Fey., 8 sv., No. 303...... 1.9216 
No. 2 2.15 
No. 10 11.25 
Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 308 ......... 
No. 2 1.85 
No. 10 9.50 
No. 2 1.55-1.60 
No. 10 
Std., Cut, No. 303 
No. 2 
No. 10 
OZARKS 
Std. Cut, Gr., No. 303.............. 1.17% 
No, 2 1.20-1.25 
N.Y., Gr. Fey. Wh., No. 2, 
1 sv. 2.40 
2 sv. 2.35 
Fey. Cut, No. 3038, 3 sv. .........000 1.75 
4 sv. 1.60-1.65 
No. 10, 4 sv. 9.25 
Texas, Std., Cut, No. 308........ 1.1214 
BEANS, LIMA 
Tri States, Fey., Gr., No. 303 
Tiny 2.40-2.45 
Small 2.15-2.25 
1.75-1.80 
No. 10 10.00 
Ex. Std., Gr. & Wh. ............ 1.40-1.50 
No. 10 7.00 
Standard 1.25-1.80 
MIDWEST 
No, 303 2.40-2.50 
No. 10 12.00 
-15-2.30 
11.00 
1.25 
1.75 
10.00 


N.Y. Fey., Wh., No. 2, 50/0.......2.40 
35/0 2.10 
10/0 1.35 

Fey., Cut, No. 2 1.10 
No. 10 4.50 


No. 10 5.25 
Wis., Sliced, Fey., 8 Om. Out 
No. 
No. 
No. 5. 2525.50 
No. 2, Cut 1.05 
No. B, 1.30 
20/0 1.75 
30/0 2.00 
60/0 2.60 
Texas, Fey., Cut & Diced, 


-90 
1.05 
4.75 

No. SOB 1.12% 
No. 2 1.20 
5.50 
CARROTS 
N.Y., Fey., Diced, No. 308.......... 1.20 
No. 10 5.50 
Texas, Fcy., Diced, No. 2........ 1.12% 
No. 10 5.50 
N.W. Diced, No. 308 gl. .......... 1.17% 
CORN—(Nominally quoted) 
Md. Gold., Fey., C.S., 
1.60-1.65 
No. 10 Nominal 
Std. No. 303 1.35 
Fey., Gold., W.K., No 308............ 1.65 
No. 2 1.85 
No. 10 Nominal 
Ex. Std., No. 303 1.55 
Std., No. 303 1.45 
MIDWEST 
W.K. Gold., Fey., 8 oz Nominal 
No. 303 1.70 
No. 10 Nominal 
C.S. Gold., Fey., 8 oz Nominal 
No. 303 1.65-1.70 
No. 2 1.75 
Ex. Std., No. 308.... 1.50-1.55 
Std., No. 303 Nominal 
PEAS 
EASTERN ALASKAS 
Md., Fey., 1 sv., No. 2... 2.50-2.70 
Fey., 2 sv., No. 2 
No. 303 
No. 2 
No. 10 


7.00-7.25 


EASTERN SWEETS 
No. 2 2.35 
4 sv., No. 308 ..... 1.60-1.70 
5B Sv., No. 808 4501.55 
No. 10 8.50 
Ex. Std., Pod run, 8 oz......... -75-.80 
No. 303 1.20-1.30 
No. 2 1.35-1.40 
No. 10 7.50 
No. 10 7.00-7.25 
NorTHWEST SWEETS 
Ex. Std., Ungraded, No. 303......1.40 
1.30 
1.25 
7.85 
7.70 
1.27 
No. 10 7.35 
5 sv. 1.20 
No. 10 6.80 
6 sv. 1.15 
MIpWEst ALASKAS 


2 sv., 
3 sv., No. 308 4501.55 
No. 10 9.00-9.25 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 303........ 1.35-1.40 
No. 2 1.55-1.60 
No. 10 8.00 
4 sv. 1.10-1.15 
4 sv., No. 2 1.25 
MIDWEST SWEETS 
Fey., 2 sv., 10.00-10.25 
Fey., 3 ove, No, BOB 1,45-1.50 
Fey., 4 sv., (& ungraded), 
8 oz. -95-1.00 
1.40-1.45 
No. 10 8.25-8.50 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


Bx. 2: Wes 8.50-8.75 
Ex. Std., 4 sv. (& ungraded), 


1.35-1.40 
6.50-6.75 
1.10 
Texas, No. 2 
No. 2% 
No. 10 
SAUERKRAUT 
Midwest, Fey., No. 303 
No. 2 
No. 24% 
No. 10 
SPINACH 


No. 2 
No. 2% 
No. 10 
No. 303 1.15 
No, 2 1.20-1.40 


4.75-5.00 

Tenns, Fey., No. B08. 1.07% 

No. 10 5.00 
TOMATOES 

Md., Ex. Std., No. 303 


Nominal 
1.60-1.70 
2.50-2.60 
8.75 
1.40-1.45 
-421%-1.50 
2.20-2.35 
7.00-7.50 
2.50 


2.00-2.25 

3.00 

Ex. Std., No. 1 1.25 
No. 2 1.75-1.80 
No. 2% 2.75 
No. 10 8.50 
Ozarks, Std., No, 2 1.60 
2.65-2.75 

-9.00-9.50 

8.00-8.50 


Md., Fey., No. 10 
Calif, 14 1.60-1.65 
No. 10 9.50-10.50 
No. 10 11.00 

TOMATO PASTE (Per Case) 

No. 10 12.50-14.00 

TOMATO PUREE 
Md., Fey., No. 1, 1.0465........1.00-1.05 
No. 10 7.00-7.50 
Ind., Fey., 1.045, No. 1......... atten! 1.00 
No. 10 6.50-7.50 
Calif. Fey., No. 2%, 1.045....2.00-2.15 
1.06 2.35-2.45 
2.65-2.75 


FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 
2 1.60 
8.50 


6.25-6.75 
APRICOTS 
Halves, Fey., No. 
No. 10 11.75 


Choice, No. 2% 3.15 
No. 10 11.00 
Std., No. 10 10.00 
S.P. Pie, No. 10 10.50-11.50 | 
CHERRIES 
R.S.P., Water, No. 2. 
1.00 
Calif., R.A., Fey., No. 
COCKTAIL 
Calif., Fey., 8 oz 1.25 
No. 10 13.50 
No. 2% 
No. 10 
PEACHES 
Fey., No. : 
No. 1 
No. 10 
Choice, No. 
No. 1 
No. 10 . 
Std., No. 


2.50-2.55 


No. 10, Water 
No. 10, S.P. Pie 
PEARS 

N.W. Fey., Bart., No. 
No. 2% 
No. 10 

Calif., Choice, No, 2%..........8.50-3.75 

PINEAPPLE 

Hawaiian, Fcy., Sl., No. 2......... 2.80 
No. 2% 3.20 
No. 10 12.40 

2.40 
No. 2% 2.85-2.90 
No. 10 10.75 

No. 2% 3.00 
No. 10 11.80 

Std., Half Slices, No. 2........00000. 2.40 
No. 2% 


JUICES 
CITRUS, BLENDED 


GRAPEFRUIT 
Fla., No. 2 
46 OB. 


Fla., No. 97Y%-1.02% 
46 oz. niin 2.15-2.20 

PINEAPPLE 

Hawaiian, Fey., No. 1.02% 
46 oz. 2.37% 
No. 10 5.00 

TOMATO 

46 oz, .... 2.30-2.50 
1.10-1.20 
46 oz. 2.35-2.45 

N.Y., Fey., No. 
46 oz. 2.40-2.50 
No. 10 5.00 

46 oz. 2.321% -2.60 


FISH 
SALMON—PEr Cass 
Alaska, Red, No. 1 T 
Med., Red, No. 1 T............. 23.00-25.00 
Pink, Tall, No. 1 
Y's 
Chums, Tall, No. 1 17.50-! 8.00 
14's 9.50-10.00 
SARDINES—Per Case 
Maine, 14 Oil keyless............ 9.50-9.75 
Cal. 1-Ib. Ovals with 
Tomato Sauce 
7.00 
SHRIMP—Per Dozen 
3.15-3.20 
Medium 
Large 
Jumbo 
TUNA—PEeEr Case 
Fey., White Meat, 
Chunks & Flakes... 12.25 
Fey., Light Meat, 14’s......13.25-13.50 
Std. — 
Chunks and — 
Grated 10.00 


No. 10 ORANGE 
TOMATO CATSUP 
= 
Fey., 1 sv., No. 


